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The Application of Unit Control 


Systems 
T, Keygs 


WO gentlemen met in the din- 
ing-car en route to New York 
—both had simlar responsibili- 
ties—both were merchandise managers 
of large department stores. The re- 
porter who listened in found the con- 
versation so illuminating that he made 
these notes for the Journal of Retail- 


ing: 


The Staple List.—The gentleman 
from the Northwest first asked his 
friend from the Mississippi Valley 
whether his store used a staple list to 
any advantage. 

“Our staple list,” he said, “is hardly 
worthy of a name because we use it to 
police the store; we do not regard it as 
a source of information to the alert, 
industrious buyer. Instead of estab- 
lishing a system which will provide a 
pair of extension eyes and ears for the 
buyer and his assistant we think of the 
staple list as one of the checks and 
balances for the shopping office. 

“We intend to change this system by 
placing the responsibility for the staple 
list squarely upon the respective heads 
of stock to use as a basis for re-order- 
ing merchandise. The expense of ad- 
ditional stock clerks to check a sub- 
stantial fraction of the stock each 
morning will be off-set by the increase 
in sales accruing to the department 
which has complete staple stocks. We 
believe that this change will make it 
possible for the men’s glove depart- 
ment to sell a fur-lined glove size eight 
on December 26—we know that we 
lost business to our competitors be- 
cause of incomplete stocks on the day 
after Christmas.” 


Well-Balanced Stocks.—From staple 
lists the conversation switched to the 
subject of balanced stocks. The repre- 
sentative of the Mississippi Valley re- 
garded this as a matter of paramount 
importance to the success of a shop- 
keeper. “Show me a_ department 
whose volume of sales is behind last 
year and I’ll show you a department 
which badly needs merchandise — 
whose assortments are incomplete. Of 
course I am eliminating from consid- 
eration the factor of radical business 
depression which would affect the en- 
tire community.” 


Want Slips—The man from the 
Northwest expressed an interest in 
“want slips” admitting that there was 
real need for an intelligent control of 
the call slip system. “We believe that 
our staple list and cur system of unit 
control will assist us toward a well bal- 
anced stock. The want slips should 
provide hints to the buyer who is 
studying consumer demand. Here 
again we have experimented by send- 
ing want slips to the controller’s office 
for analysis—to the comparison de- 
partment for information purposes and 
recently we forwarded them to the 
sales promotion department. All this 
was an attempt to help the buyer do 
his work. We intend to experiment 
further by asking the buyer to send 
the want slips with his comment to the 
merchandise office where they can be 
analyzed by the executive assistant in 
charge of the unit control. The sales 
people understand that it is no reflec- 
tion on the buyer to hand in .want 
slips.” Right here in the conversation 
the reporter made the mental note that 
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these systems of unit control, staple 
lists and want slips are of little use 
when they become mechanized. When 
transformed into “intelligence sec- 
tions” for the buyer and the merchan- 
dise office they develop reservoirs of 
sales volume and prestige. 


Unit Control and Advertising.—As 
the train approached Harlem the inti- 
mate conversation had turned to the 
subject of advertising with its enor- 
mous money expenditures. An intelli- 
gent system of merchandise control 
had completely destroyed the discred- 
ited theory of “bait” advertising. In 
the face of excessive newspaper rates, 
self-preservation would force the 
stores to advertise and sell the item 
which the consumer demanded at the 
price demanded. 

No more efficient use of the facts 
developed by unit control could be 
suggested than for the advertising de- 
partment to advertise the best selling 
item. An intensive study of the sales 
results from the indiscriminate pur- 
chase of jobs would almost justify the 
existence of the unit control section. 


Maintaining Assortments.—If the 
unit control analysis forced an increase 
in the stock of a particular department, 
it would confirm the belief of the gen- 
tleman from the Northwest that too 
frequently in its desire to get turn- 
overs the merchandise office loses bus- 
iness because the assortments are in- 
complete. Merchandise control fur- 
nishes the buyer, the merchandise of- 
fice and the store owner with the rea- 
son why the investment of money ina 
particular department should be in- 
creased; i. e., in goods which the pub- 
lic eagerly buys. If it be a_ store 
crime to turn a customer away empty- 
handed, unit control work which pre- 
vents or reduces the number of such 
crimes needs no justification. 

As the reporter put his notes in his 
brief case he ventured the heretical re- 
mark: “What we need is not so much 
system in storekeeping—we have that. 
What we require is vision, imagina- 
tion, and facts. To know your store, 
know your people. To know your peo- 
ple and to meet their requirements is 
the acme of successful merchandising.” 


Departments 


Accounting and Gontrol 


Gold Mining in the Office 


Joun B. GUERNSEY 


HE urge to standardize is, take 
it from authorities who ought to 
know, the curse and the glory of 
America. Mencken would tell you, 
with his usual pessimism, that it is 
throttling individualism and the artis- 
tic instinct. Hoover will tell you that 
it is saving American business mil- 
lions of dollars annually in the elimi- 


nation of useless effort, frozen stocks 
of merchandise and supplies and the 
incidental taxes, insurance, deprecia- 
tion and handling. Most of us have 


found Herbert Hoover safe to follow. 

In the field of retailing, it is to be 
admitted that there are still a few odd 
spots here and there where economies 
still may be effected. For instance, 
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late last year the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association started joint re- 
search with the paper board industry 
to reduce the weight of containers, to 
pack in units which could be handled 
throughout the process of marking, 
selling and delivery without repacking 
and to make container material usable 
again in the delivery operation. It has 
been estimated by engineers and veri- 
fied by the Department of Commerce 
that the savings in sight, to manufac- 
turers and retailers jointly, will ex- 
ceed $25,000,000 annually. 

Again, the Merchandise Managers’ 
Group and the Controllers’ Congress 
have under way a serious research 
study to disclose the real causes of 
markdowns or reductions, a_ study 
which may lead to a saving in excess 
of $50,000,000 in the stores of the as- 
sociation. The Boston group has been 
hard at work on this for a year, and 
have enlisted the cooperation of the 
Retail Trade Board and the Federal 
Reserve Bank. Their analysis will be 
followed by detailed studies of the ap- 
plication of unit stock control to defi- 
nite departments in the store, the re- 
sult of which will be supplied to mem- 
ber stores in the form of a series of 
departmental manuals. If the day 
ever comes when groups ot stores 
eliminate most of their buyers, and 
make contracts with manufacturers 
through a few high-grade central buy- 
ers of good personality and real abil- 
ity, it would not be difficult to effect 
savings considerably in excess of all 
others in sight. 

There are before us three glaring in- 
stances of lost motion and unnecessary 
expense, and they are present in most 
other industries to as great an extent as 
in retailing. The difference, if any, is 
that the retailers are doing something 
about it, just as they are in the case of 
the container research. 


Supplies and Printed Forms.—There 
are some 3,300 stores represented in 
the membership of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, and we know 
that there are at least 650 which have 
controllers because there are 650 con- 
troller members of the Controllers’ 
Congress, besides some 200 profes- 
sional and associate members. 

At least 650 stores, therefore, are 
performing certain routine operations 
in approximately the same way, requir- 
ing certain printed forms and_ store 
supplies almost exactly similar in all 
stores of the same size but differing 
just enough to make standardization 
impossible at the present time. It 
stands to reason, and it is a fact which 
we know from direct contact with 
member stores, that certain office proc- 
esses such as recording the receipt of 
remittances from consumers, recording 
and controlling orders for merchandise 
and the process of checking incoming 
invoices, as well as the control of de- 
livery and C. O. D. records, are inher- 
ently similar in the majority of stores. 
Yet hardly two stores use exactly the 
same forms or methods. 

One of the functions of the Control- 
lers’ Congress is to determine and 
urge the adoption of the simplest 
method for performing each important 
task in the store. This is promulgated 
by means of manuals and booklets on 
particular subjects, such as the instal- 
lation of the retail method, expense ac- 
counting and prorating, the process of 
taking accurate inventories, causes and 
remedies of stock shortages, unit stock 
control in certain departments, and 
the like. Whenever a form is required, 
if it is used in considerable quantities 
by each store there is no particular sav- 
ing in stocking it centrally, but if it 
is complicated and used in limited 
quantity the Congress arranges to 
have it stocked by two national loose- 
leaf supply houses from whom mem- 
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bers can obtain small quantities at 
small cost. This is the present extent 
of standardization, but the reader can 
appreciate the field which is open for 
future work. Even now, with each 
store making up most of its forms in- 
dependently of all other stores, the 
differences are siight. In certain 
groups of stores working closely to- 
gether, some standardization and cen- 
tral buying of forn:. is now effective. 
No national chain of department stores 
has worked out one-tenth of the econo- 
mies possible in this direction. What 
applies to printed forms applies equal- 
ly to ruled working sheets, packing and 
delivery supplies and other “expense” 
purchases. 


Uniform Simplified Invoice.—The 
average retail store receives 5,000 in- 
voices a month from resources. More 
than a few receive as many as 20,000 
monthly. Each invoice must be 
checked with an order, verified as to 
extension and_ addition, checked 
against the merchandise—when re- 
ceived, and finally approved, paid and 
filed. When, as now, there is no 
standardization of size or content it is 
a prodigious task in the average in- 
voice office to locate each item of in- 
formation, such as terms or depart- 
ment number or order number, on each 
invoice. On the other hand, it would 
cost manufacturers no more to pre- 
pare an invoice in one form than in an- 
other, provided all invoices are alike. 

Some three years ago a committee 
of the Controllers’ Congress was 
formed to investigate the possibility of 
substantial savings, the practicability 
of interesting manufacturing interests 
in the adoption of a uniform invoice, 
and the best form of invoice to advo- 
cate. The men appointed on this com- 
mittee, who have done effective work 
which resulted recently in decisive ac- 
tion, are David Freudenthal of Stern 


Brothers, B. L. Brown of A. I. Namm 
& Son, Ernest Katz of R. H. Macy & 
Co., Inc., and Wm. Straus of Gimbel 
Brothers. 

Several forms were prepared and 
submitted to the members of the Con- 
gress and to manufacturers. From the 
reactions of these men modifications 
were found desirable, an estimate of 
the possible savings was determined 
and a campaign was launched to bring 
about widespread use of the form. 
More than two years of hard work was 
required up to that point. 

Meanwhile other and even more 
powerful interests were working on 
the problem of a uniform invoice, but 
along somewhat different lines. The 
National Association of Purchasing 
Agents and the Association of Rail- 
road Accountants had prepared a so- 
called National Invoice, had received 
the endorsement of the Department of 
Commerce and were bringing pressure 
to bear upon manufacturers to adopt it. 
At the same time the heavy manufac- 
turing, electrical and motor industries 
were working to the same end but 
with a third form, known then as the 
Uniform Invoice. Last Fall the three 
powerful interests or groups came to- 
gether to iron out their differences and 
adopt if possible a single form that 
would contain all the good features of 
the three. This proved a formidable 
task. 

Finally a committee was formed to 
draft and recommend a single form. 
Four long meetings were held, three in 
New York and the last in Washington. 
At each meeting a delegation of twen- 
ty to thirty men, representing leading 
interests in each industry, sat with the 
committee and discussed, item after 
item, the proposed single form. Gradu- 
ally it took shape, but almost at the 
end a radical difference of opinion 
arose which threatened seriously the 
entire effort. Due only to the breadth 
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of view of the delegates and the able 
chairmanship of Ray Hudson, Chief of 
the Division of Simplified Practice of 
the Department of Commerce, a breach 
was avoided and the work continued. 
Finally, in February, the joint com- 
mittee met in Washington with Mr. 
Herbert Hoover and Mr. Hudson and 
reached an unanimous approval of a 
consolidation form which, to avoid 
confusion with previous forms, was 
called the Simplified Invoice. A fac- 
simile is shown herewith. 

The joint committee through whose 
efforts the Simplified Invoice was 
evolved consisted of James C. Bennett 
of Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, representing also 
the National Electrical Manufacturers’ 
Association; Addison Boren of Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Company, 


also President of the National Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants; W. L. 
Chandler representing the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents; C. 
M. Finney of Worthington Pump and 
Manufacturing Corporation, represent- 
ing also the Compressed Air Society 
and Hydraulic Society ; John B. Guern- 
sey of the Controllers’ Congress, repre- 
senting David Freudenthal’s commit- 
tee and Lew Hahn of the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association; and E. R. 
Woodson of the Railway Accounting 
Officers’ Association, representing also 
the committee on the National Stand- 
ard Invoice. The result was accepted 
by the Department of Commerce as the 
new national invoice, and the commit- 
tee is continued as a standing commit- 
tee, under the ex-officio chairmanship 
of Ray Hudson, to encourage wide- 
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spread use of the form and to receive 
suggestions for modification two years 
hence, if found desirable. 


Layout of Form.—The most striking 
feature of the Simplified Invoice is the 
“Customer’s Use” box in the upper 
right hand corner, as shown. The con- 
tent of this box is fixed, so that the 
process of checking the invoice num- 
ber, dates, place of shipment, origin of 
shipment, F. O. B. and terms is stand- 
ardized and definitely located on the 
form. In filling out the invoice no 
more time is required than for any 
other form, but in the hands of the 
consignee the process of checking, ap- 
proving and filing is greatly simplified. 
Size also is fixed, with all forms 8% 
inches wide and a choice in length of 
7, 11 or 14 inches. 

Provision has been made for con- 
cerns which use multiple billing to use 
two columns at the left of the main 
body of the form. Retailers are pro- 
vided with a column at the extreme 
right, in which to note the necessary 
information as to selling price when 
the goods are received and priced. 
Manufacturing firms who do not deal 
with retailers simply eliminate the re- 
tail column, utilizing the space to give 
added width to other columns. 

In the main body of the form, col- 
umns are provided in order for quanti- 
ty, description, unit price and amount, 
but the width of each column and any 
subdivision desired are optional. This 
gives great flexibility, and it is believed 
by the committee that the form meets 
the requirements of all types of busi- 
ness. 


Standard Window Envelopes.—Sev- 
eral interesting facts were developed 
in the process of arriving at this form. 
It appears that very few firms use mul- 
tiple billing, by which is meant the ac- 
cumulation on one invoice throughout 


the month of two or more separate 
billings. It appears also that some 
firms use invoices much larger in size 
than necessary, whereas other firms in 
exactly the same line of business write 
the same detailed information on 
standard 8% inch forms. A third in- 
teresting fact developed is that the 
present standard window envelopes, or 
those most commonly used, contain 
openings almost twice as large as they 
should and located too low. Letters 
enclosed in them must be started so 
far down on the standard letter-head 
sheet that a considerable waste of 
space results, or a trick fold must be 
used. Invoices enclosed must waste 
valuable space for name and address of 
the consignee in order that other in- 
formation contained on the invoice 
does not show through the window. In 
the process of arriving at the final form 
of invoice, considerable time and re- 
search were spent on this feature. It 
was finally decided to arrange the in- 
voice logically and economically with- 
out regard to present standard win- 
dows, and to include in the whole plan 
the added task of enlisting the support 
of the envelope manufacturers in mod- 
ernizing the present standard window 
openings. No other course was prac- 
ticable, after a series of tests attempt- 
ing to adopt the existing openings. No 
change in size of envelope is involved 
—only a change in size and location ot 
the windows. It was the opinion of the 
committee that the economies to be ef- 
fected by standardization of invoices 
are so enormous, exceeding a hundred 
million dollars yearly, as to offset the 
temporary disadvantages. 

Most manufacturers or producers of 
invoices are likewise receivers of in- 
voices and are equally interested in the 
economies which will result. No firm 
is expected to discard its present 
forms, or its present stock of envelopes, 
but is urged to adopt the Simplified 
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Invoice when present stocks are ex- 
hausted. No change is required in 
billing machines, fanfold billing, seal- 
ing or stamping machines. The forms 
cut without waste from standard 
paper stock. Every effort has been 
made to avoid changes in equipment 
in individual establishments which 
produce invoices. On the other hand, 
to the concern receiving the invoice the 
entire process of checking, verifying, 
approving, paying and filing is greatly 
simplified. 

By such herculean efforts is modern 
business in America working toward 
elimination of waste—quietly, calmly, 
effectively, looking two and five and 
ten years ahead. 


Standard Order Form.—Of almost 
equal importance, to the manufactur- 
er, is standardization of order forms. 
For a complete education in the varie- 
ty of paper stocks, colors, sizes, type 
faces and arrangement of information, 
study the daily grist of incoming or- 
ders at the office of any busy manufac- 
turer or wholesaler. 

What is being done? In return for 
the cooperation of manufacturers in 
adopting a simplified invoice, the mem- 
ber stores of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association are working toward 
the adoption of a simple, standardized 
order form. Begun last Fall with the 
collection and study of order forms 
from every store of importance in the 
United States and Canada, a series of 
conferences which promises results is 
now being held between the retailers 
and the garment manufacturers. 

It was found at once that practically 
every order contains certain conditions 
and many orders contain a variety of 
special conditions. All conditions were 
tabulated and it was found that there 
are ten conditions which may be de- 
scribed as standard minimutn condi- 
tions. Most of the balance are peculi- 


arities or idiosyncrasies of individual 
stores, added from time to time as a 
result of some bitter or annoying ex- 
perience with a single manufacturer. A 
few of the balance are due to peculiar 
conditions and cannot be eliminated. 

Fully ninety-eight percent. of the 
stores require that orders be counter- 
signed by a designated executive, and 
yet a surprising number of stores do 
not provide a definite place on their 
order forms for such countersignature. 

No definite conclusions can be stated 
now, but even as early as this it seems 
likely that the proposed standard or- 
der form will contain certain distin- 
guishing features. It is probable that 
the ten standard conditions will be 
worded as briefly as possible and set 
in a box in the lower left hand corner 
of the form. In a box in the upper 
right hand corner will appear any spe- 
cial conditions which the store may 
consider necessary. The countersigna- 
ture will appear in the lower right 
hand corner. Standardization of the 
content of the main body of the order 
is not considered necessary by the 
manufacturers, provided the terms are 
always in a definite place and the con- 
ditions are handled as outlined above. 
No attempt will be made to standard- 
ize the terms themselves, which must 
depend upon conditions in each case 
and have no bearing upon the question 
at issue. 

The best order form now in use is 
one propounded by the Michigan Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association some two 
years ago, and adopted by a surprising 
number of stores in other states. Using 
the Michigan form as the base, and 
adding the feature of standard condi- 
tions located in one corner and special 
conditions located in the other, an al- 
most perfect order form is had. 

All of which is but a series of brief 
glimpses into a field as interesting as 
it is potent of substantial economies. 
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KENNETH COLLINS 


\ N YHEN an Eastern merchant 
was petitioned into bankrupt- 
cy a short time ago, he testi- 
fied that 70% of his sales volume came 
directly from advertising, and that his 
advertising cost was 12%. It is small 
wonder that he failed. The surprising 
thing is that he managed to stay in 
business as long as he did. For direct 
advertising always costs from 7% to 
15% of the sales traceable to it, and 
the store that is to secure its business 
consistently and keep its advertising 
expense within reason, must develop 
some other source of trade. In other 
words, it must create a buying habit, 
independent of each day’s specific of- 
ferings. It is here that Institutional 
Advertising enters in, for the proper 
function of institutional advertising is 
to help form such a habit. 

The paradox of Institutional Adver- 
tising is that it means spending money 
to keep from spending money. It is a 
method by which a preference for one 
store is formed, and in this it is dia- 
metrically opposed to the usual sale 
advertising which is constantly train- 
ing the public to look only for the day’s 
bargains, no matter by whom they may 
be presented. When a store has es- 
tablished a following that will investi- 
gate its offerings whenever a particular 
type of merchandise is thought of, it 
_ has materially aided itself in reducing 
the amount of day-to-day price adver- 
tising necessary. 


Need for Regular Clientele.—It is an 
unusual phenomenon today to find 
stores with such a loyal clientele. It 
was not a phenomenon a century, per- 
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haps half a century, ago. Then people 
were in the habit of trading at such- 
and-such a store because it had been 
the family custom to patronize that es- 
tablishment, or because it was consid- 
ered the thing to do in that community, 
or because there was no store actively 
competing. 

With the growth of American cities, 
the shift in social organization, and 
the closer contacts with world markets, 
these conditions have altered material- 
ly. Where formerly there was one 
store, today there are many, and trade 
competition has become so keen that 
the thrifty buyer is frequently forced, 
despite his partiality for one store, to 
trade at another because of the values 
offered. 

But the underlying facts are the 
same as ever: there is still a great 
group of potential buyers on one side; a 
group of stores with goods to sell on 
the other. Each of those stores has 
developed an individuality that dis- 
tinguishes it from its competitors. The 
problem is, in the midst of a welter of 
price and fashion advertising, for each 
store to “get its individuality across” 
to some portion of the buying public. 


Store Individuality—What gives a 
store individuality? It may have the 
widest assortments in the city, or it 
may have style prestige above that of 
other shops; it may have a more con- 
sistent price policy, or it may offer cer- 
tain advantages in the way of credit 
facilities. Again, it may have many 
physical factors in its favor: the con- 
venience of its location, its appearance, 
the attractiveness of its windows and 
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displays, or the general excellence of 
its sales force. 

These inherent facts about a store 
are the legitimate subject matter for 
the bulk of its Institutional Advertis- 
ing. If they can be adequately ex- 
ploited and reiterated in a program of 
advertising, a preference for the store 
making such an appeal will gradually 
be built up, for people are as keen 
today as they ever were to save them- 
selves the inconvenience and the risk 
of buying from unfamiliar stores, and 
as keen as ever to trade where they 
are known, and where they have faith 
in the commodities for sale. 


Undue Emphasis on “Leaders.”— 
Nevertheless, few stores seem fully to 
have appreciated the value of this type 
of advertising. An analysis of the 
newspaper, magazine, and direct-mail 
advertising of the average retail store, 
will indicate the fact that almost 100% 
of its effort is now being directed to- 
wards the sale of only the merest frac- 
tion of its goods and services. 

“Spotlight Values” is a phrase fre- 
quently heard in discussions of retail 
advertising. What it really means is 
that the average store is taking only a 
few “leaders” and saying, substan- 
tially, “These constitute the message of 
this store to the public.” In reality, 
they constitute only a very small and 
unprofitable part of its message. 

It is not to be inferred, of course, 
that a retail store should make any de- 
cided swing in the opposite direction. 
Obviously, competition being what it 
is, there must be a consistent pressure 
of advertising to turn over goods at a 
“price.” There must also be an un- 
flagging effort to present the newest 
offerings of the store, so that its fash- 
ion and style leadership may be defi- 
nitely established. There is little dan- 
ger, however, that this type of adver- 
tising will ever be overlooked. “Meet- 


ing Last Year’s Figures!” is the fa- 
miliar cry of all buyers. They are not 
going to spare any effort that will 
bring each day’s volume up to the 
maximum figure,—but there is a to- 
morrow and there are always dull sea- 
sons, and there are inevitable periods 
of business stagnation,—and in such 
times the trading habits of a commun- 
ity are of the utmost importance in 
maintaining the position of the store. 

Certain New York labels are of great 
significance to women in various parts 
of the country, and certain local labels 
are of significance to women within 
the territory immediately served by the 
stores whose name they carry. It takes 
only a moment’s consideration to rec- 
ognize that not only manufacturers 
but retailers, hotels, places of amuse- 
ment, even professional groups of in- 
dividuals—such as lawyers and doc- 
tors, are today deriving unusual pros- 
perity from national reputations and 
national prestige. When a business 
becomes well-known beyond the imme- 
diate or accepted limits of its territory, 
it has immeasurably widened its mar- 
ket. The American people will buy 
what they know and believe in, and 
they will buy where they know and 
have confidence in values. 

Some national or localized reputa- 
tions—especially those inherited from 
other days—have been built by free 
publicity, but this is not always avail- 
able or easily controlled. Any retail 
store, however, can secure a reputation 
by paid advertising—always available 
—always controllable. Such a reputa- 
tion has an enormous dollars-and-cents 
value. We are ina restless age. Peo- 
ple move about frequently, and spend 
their money freely. A glance at the 
census of 1900 contrasted with the cen- 
sus of 1920, indicates how rapidly the 
population has concentrated itself in 
certain localities; how it has diffused 
itself in others. 
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There is no “old established” store to 
the new-comer, unless he has _ heard 
the name before he arrived. Inevitably, 
he gravitates to the store that has been 
wise enough to put its message before 
him, before his trade was immediately 
expected. There are, strange as it may 
seem, New York stores whose names 
are nearly as well-known in Kansas 
City or in Portland, Oregon, as they 
are in the Borough of Manhattan. 
Every person who lives in one of these 
cities is a potential customer of one 
of these stores whenever he may move 
to New York or go to New York on a 
visit. 

Institutional Advertising and the 
Employee.—Institutional Advertising 
accomplishes a number of other things. 
It serves to build up the esprit of the 
sales force of the store which uses it. 
An employee, quite naturally, takes 
pride in being associated with a “go- 
ing” progressive concern. He likes 
the feeling of superiority that he has 
over those who work in less well- 
known and less confident organiza- 
tions. He becomes a better employee 
the moment his pride and his group- 
ego are stimulated. 


Institutional Advertising and the 
Vendor.—Again, Institutional Adver- 
tising serves to favorably influence the 
trade. Stores do not exist by the 
patronage of customers alone, but also 
by the favor and the good-will of 
manufacturers, importers, and jobbers. 
The prestige of a manufacturer is fre- 
quently enhanced by selling goods to 
a_ well-established, well-known con- 
cern. His confidence in the integrity 
of a store in the matter of payments, 
adjustments and credits is increased in 
direct ratio to his knowledge of that 
store’s position in the community 
which it serves. This is a function of 
Institutional Advertising that cannot 
easily be overlooked. 


Institutional Advertising and the 
Investor. — Institutional Advertising 
interprets a retail business to the finan- 
cial and investing public,—a collateral 
advantage which no large business can 
overlook. The American public is in- 
terested more than ever before in a 
business institution for itself. The 
tremendous attention given to the 
plans of the Ford Motor Company, the 
Dodge merger, and the activities of the 
National City Bank are reflected by 
the columns of first-page newspaper 
stories that they get. People are in- 
terested not merely because of the 
finances themselves, but because the 
American people are participating 
more widely in the ownership of busi- 
ness than ever before. 

Now, although a store may have no 
strictly financial interest to be served, 
the business that is understood as a 
business commands marked advantages 
in matters related to its financing. Mar- 
kets for its securities are created. 
Stock-ownership remains more staple. 
Bankers and financial advisors under- 
stand the business better. Its securi- 
ties are made more saleable, and 
sources for new capital are developed. 
Institutional Advertising will serve to 
obtain these financial benefits. 

There are almost inexhaustible pos- 
sibilities for Institutional Advertising 
by the average retail store. At best, in 
the past they have been largely real- 
ized by the type of indifferent Institu- 
tional copy that talked about that 
much abused thing: “Service.” 

When stores better understand the 
advantages to be secured through In- 
stitutional Advertising they will more 
intelligently direct that message—em- 
phasizing the things that really count 
—the characteristics of a store that 
make people want to trade with it. 
This is one sure aid in building a busi- 
ness that will prosper in good years 
and in “lean” years. 


Merchandising Problems 


The Mathematics of a Model 
Stock Plan 


Joun W. WINGATE 


NIT control records have two 
| | distinct uses. First, by pro- 
viding a current record of sales 
and stocks in each classification, price 
line, and perhaps style, color, and size, 
they allow prompt reorder of fast sell- 
ing merchandise and special promotion 
of slow selling goods. Second, the 
monthly recapitulation of one season’s 
activity makes it possible to distribute 
with considerable accuracy the follow- 
ing year’s dollar purchase appropriation 
over the groupings of merchandise that 
make up the departmental stocks. This 
article is concerned solely with this 
second use of unit control records— 
wise assortment of stocks and pur- 
chases based on the previous corre- 
sponding season’s sale performance. 
In departments carrying chiefly sta- 
ple merchandise, the problem is quite 
different from that in style depart- 
ments. In the former case, a record 
of the sales of each item and the per- 
centage of each to the total sales give 
a good indication of the probable dis- 
tribution of the next year’s sales for 
the corresponding period. On the other 
hand, such a record would have little 
value the following season in the pur- 
chase of style merchandise. The type 
of goods that sold best one season is 
unlikely to sell the next year. How- 
ever, in style merchandise there is one 
factor that, except for marked changes 
in purchasing power of the commun- 
ity, does not vary greatly from one 
year to the next, although it does vary 
seasonably to some extent. This fac- 


tor is price lines. If in April, 1926, 
20% of the sales of women’s dresses 
were at $39.50, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that approximately 20% of the 
sales in April, 1927, will be in that 
price line. 

Planning Based on Previous Sea- 
son’s Records. — The mathematical 
problem involved is to correlate the 
dollar budget figures with the piece 
records. An illustration with figures 
that approximate the actual situation 
in a cheaper-priced millinery depart- 
ment will make the matter clear. The 
stock turn here is very high but this 
fact has little effect on the method of 
planning. 

On a basis of the 1926 dollar figures, 
the following 1927 goals are planned: 


Actual Plan 

1 ‘1927 

Sales $5,250 $6,000 
Stock February 1 2,200 2,400 
Stock March 1 2,900 3,000 
Mark-downs 120 100 


Actual stock Feb. 1, 1927 2,382 

The planned purchases for 1927 are 
found as was explained in the January 
issue of the Journal of Retailing by the 
formula: Sales -+- mark-downs + in- 
crease or — decrease in stock. The 
sales plus the mark-downs are $6,100 
and the increase in stock, adjusted at 
the first of the month, is $618, so that 
planned purchases are $6,718. The 
records of sales by pieces in February 
and March, 1926, must next be consid- 
ered in order that the stock and pur- 
chases planned may be wisely appor- 
tioned. 

The piece records reveal the follow- 
ing facts: 
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Women’s Millinery—Piece Record of Sales, 1926 


Price 
Lines February %oftotal March % of total 
$.98 142 8% 120 6% 
1.95 208 12 397 21 
2,95 612 36 703 37 
3.95 266 16 225 12 
5.00 244 14 189 10 
Special 228 14 256 14 
Total 1700 100 1890 100 


“Special” here denotes special prices 
at which hats were temporarily offered 
to the public but at which stocks are 
not regularly carried. 

Since price lines are a relatively sta- 
ble factor, it may be assumed that the 
sales in February, 1927, will be in 
about the same percentage as the sales 
in February, 1926, and likewise for 
March. 

Since the dollar sales for February, 
1926, were $5,250 and the number of 
pieces sold 1,700, it is evident that the 
average sale for the month was $3.09. 
$6,000, the planned sale figure for Feb- 
ruary, divided by $3.09 the average sale 
last year, gives 1,942, the sales in pieces 
planned for 1927. Dividing $2,400, the 
planned stock February 1 by the same 
$3.09 gives 777, the planned stock in 
pieces for February 1; and $3,000, the 
planned stock on March 1 divided by 
$3.09 gives 971, the planned stock in 
pieces for March 1. 


Adjustment of Stocks to Probable 
Sales.—The problem now is °» deter- 
mine what percentage of these 777 
pieces, planned to have on hand on 
February 1, should be in each price 
line. It would seem, at first sight, that 
ideally the stock at the first of the 
month should be balanced in the ratio 
of the probable sales for the month. 
Since 8% of the unit sales are at 98 
cents, it would seem that 8% of the 
total stock of 777 pieces should be at 
that price line. While in general this 
principle is true, some adjustment must 
be made when the sales represent 
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either a very small or a very large pro- 
portion of the total stock, and when 
there are heavy mark-downs. 

To have the stock in the same pro- 
portion as the sales would mean that 
the same turnover is being obtained in 
all price lines, and this is hardly possi- 
ble. The first duty of the merchandis- 
er is to maintain assortments. It is 
problematical whether a buyer could 
do successfully 8% of his business 
on only 8% of his stock. The 
assortment at 98 cents is likely to be 
insufficient to satisfy customers. On 
the other hand, while 36% of the busi- 
ness is done at $2.95 it is probably un- 
necessary to have 36% of the stock at 
that price line. Probably a good as- 
sortment can be maintained for the 
average customer with the stock a 
smaller portion of the whole. In other 
words, in the price lines in which small 
percentages of the total business are 
done, it is necessary to be content with 
a smaller turnover which will be off- 
set by a larger turnover in the price 
lines doing the volume business. There 
is another factor that may affect the 
plan. It may be that last year a spe- 
cial promotion was made on low priced 
merchandise, one that is not to be re- 
peated this year. In such a case, the 
percentages of last year’s sales must be 
adjusted to meet the more probable 
sales this year. 

When mark-downs are heavy, it is 
not safe to plan stocks quite in relation 
to sales because, although the stock 
may be well balanced at the first of the 
month, reductions made during the 
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month will result in a larger percent- 
age of the stock in the lower price lines 
than is desired and a smaller percent- 
age in the higher price lines. For in- 
stance, mark-downs are likely to sift 
hats originally at $3.95 and $5.00 down 
into the 98 cent, $1.95, and $2.95 price 
lines. Thus the assortment at the 
higher price lines may be depleted. 
When mark-downs are large, then, it 
may be wise to plan in the higher 
price lines a proportion of stock at the 
beginning of a period larger than the 
proportion of sales expected from that 
price line. 

Another way to handle this difficul- 
ty is to keep last year’s records of sales 
at original prices separate from the 
records of sales at mark-down prices. 
16% of sales, then, at $3.95 would rep- 
resent unreduced merchandise, and 
about this proportion of the opening 
stock should be in the $3.95 price line. 
The sale of goods at original prices is 
a better guide for model stocks than 
the total sale of goods, including mark- 
downs. The difficulty here is to con- 
veniently maintain separate records of 
sales at regular prices from sales at 
mark-down prices. 

A third method would be to allot the 
mark-down appropriation largely to 
the higher price lines. This method 
will be explained more fully later. But 
in the case in question, the mark- 
downs of $100 are hardly large enough 
to deserve special adjustment. 

With these considerations in mind, 
the stocks for February 1 and March 
1 and the sales for February may be 
planned as follows: 


Limitations of Plan.—It must be ad- 
mitted that in practice it may often be 
impossible or at least unwise to en- 
deavor to adjust a stock to such a plan. 
There are often trade conditions that 
make it necessary for a buyer to take 
merchandise into stock long before it 
is to be sold. This is particularly true 
in the case of imports. It is better to 
allow a leeway and often accept goods 
before needed, rather than run the 
chance of not receiving goods on time. 

Again, where turnover is slow, per- 
haps only 2 or 4 times a year, with 
the stock on hand an average of 6 to 3 
months, it is obviously incorrect to ex- 
pect the stock on hand to be balanced 
according to a single following month’s 
sales. If stock turns once in 3 months, 
the stock on February 1 should ap- 
proximate the distribution of the sales 
for February, March and April, but not 
for February alone. However, in the 
case under consideration, when the 
stock turns over more than 2 times a 
month, the stock must bear a close 
percentage relationship to the sales. 

There is one other factor that may 
modify the expediency of the above 
plan. While the budget indicates that 
about 100 hats should be on hand on 
February 1 at $1.95 and about 160 on 
March 1, a large part of such stock 
may be in slow-selling styles due to 
poor merchandising in the past. In 
order to maintain a saleable assort- 
ment, a much larger stock may have to 
be temporarily carried until the slow 
stock can be weeded out. Mathemati- 
cal computations on the basis of a pre- 
vious season’s activity can never re- 


Sales Stock Sales Stock 

February February 1 March March 1 
$.98 8% 155 pieces 11% 86 pieces 6% 9% 87 pieces 
1.95 12 233 13 101 21 18 175 
2.95 36 699 33 257 37 34 330 
3.95 16 311 15 117 12 13 126 
5.00 14 272 14 108 10 12 117 
Special 14 272 14 108 14 14 136 
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place intelligence. Such records of past 
performance must be modified in the 
light of present conditions and tenden- 
cies. 


Planning Purchases by Pieces.— 
Having decided the desired stock in 
pieces in each price line at both the 
beginning and the end of February 
and the probable sales during the 
month, it is necessary to figure mark- 
downs roughly on a piece basis. With 


ary 1, the actual stock is 771 pieces and 
is distributed as the following table 
indicates rather than as originally 
planned, the number of pieces that 
should be purchased in each price line 
can be determined by adding to the 
planned sales and mark-downs the de- 
sired increase in stock during the 
month, or by subtracting the desired 
decrease. 

The following table gives the com- 
putation: 


Actual Planned Planned Planned Planned Planned 
Stock Stock increase or Sales mark-downs purchases 
Feb. 1 March 1 decrease 

98 115 87 —28 155 2 129 
95 90 175 85 233 3 321 
2.95 236 330 94 699 9 802 
3.95 125 126 1 311 § 317 
5.00 75 117 42 272 6 320 
Special 130 136 6 272 7 285 
771 971 200 1942 32 2174 


the average sale in February $3.09 and 
the planned mark-downs $100, in terms 
of units the mark-downs amount to 
32 pieces and may be distributed to the 
price lines on a basis of probable sale 
percentages. As already indicated, 
however, if the mark-downs are actual- 
ly heavier in the higher priced lines, 
a larger part of the mark-down appro- 
priation should be so allotted. In re- 
lation to February, 1926, sales, the 32 
pieces would be distributed as follows: 
98 cents — 3, $1.95 — 4, $2.95 — 12, 
$3.95 — 5, $5.00 — 4, Special 4. These 
might be adjusted as the table indi- 
cates, so as to allow more mark-downs 
of the higher priced goods. 

Now, since sales, mark-downs and 
opening and closing stocks have been 
planned in pieces for each price line, 
the planned purchases in pieces may 
be readily determined. If on Febru- 


As a proof of the correctness of the 
computation, the planned purchase 
figure of 2,174 pieces may be multiplied 
by $3.09, the average sale, and the 
original planned purchase figure of $6,- 
718 obtained almost to the dollar. 

Planning, as elaborately as above, 
may sometimes take an undue amount 
of time, but even though the distribu- 
tion of purchases over the retail price 
lines or styles is not always worked 
out in such detail, the fundamental 
principles of keeping stocks in line 
with probable sales and of making ad- 
justments so as to maintain assort- 
ments should always be roughly ap- 
plied. The above computation errs on 
the side of mathematical accuracy. The 
use of approximate percentages and of 
approximate number of units may be 
as desirable in practice, since last 
year’s sales are at best an uncertain 


guide. 


Personnel 


Budgeting Personnel Expense 


Bess BLoopworTH 


ROBABLY in no industry in the 
Pron has there, in the past, been 
so much “hiring and firing” as in 
large department stores, for undoubted- 
ly in no industry were there ever so 
many “bosses” giving orders as to how 
many or how few people were needed 
to render the necessary service. First, 
there was the buyer who never had 
enough help, or if enough, found it the 
wrong kind. The buyer being in the 
market during the less busy periods 
and returning during the busiest hours 
to find more customers than salespeo- 
ple would immediately call the employ- 
ment department to tell them how in- 
adequately his department was 
manned. Then the store superintend- 
ent, probably embarrassed by having 
a customer complain that she could 
get no service, would also call the em- 
ployment department to tell of the 
shortage. Or, other store executives 
who spend very little time on the sell- 
ing floor—would strike a department 
where one girl was ill, another at lunch, 
the third gone to the stock room for 
a missing article, the poor department 
having more customers than salespeo- 
ple ‘or the moment, and the employ- 
ment department again would hear of 
the terrible condition on the floor. 
Further, how could buyers sell mer- 
chandise if the marking and receiving 
room did not have enough help to get 
the merchandise to the floor, and the 
office could certainly not put through 
bills and get out statements if they 
were so short-handed—and the com- 
plaints continued ad infinitum. Finally, 
the store superintendent, weary of 
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complaints and alibis, would instruct 
the employment office to increase the 
force. Hence the hiring. 


The Firing.—And now for the firing! 
The payroll would come through. All 
these things were forgotten, the only 
thing that stood out was that the pay- 
roll was $1,000.00 more than last year! 
Down would come a hurry call to the 
employment office—“Get that payroll 
down to last year’s figures!” What 
did it matter that six new positions 
had been created due to new 
plans and ideas of the management 
and that the new help had been author- 
ized? Alas, the gods had conspired 
against the employment office for it 
had rained all week, sales were below 
last year, and down the payroll must 
come. And down it did come, regard- 
less of consequences. Usually the de- 
partments with good natured buyers 
were the ones which suffered on the 
selling help, and with the non-selling 
departments the reduction was an ulti- 
matum. 


The Budget.—And then came the 
budget! And there was removed even 
the “sting” of the payroll that turned 
out to be too high due to such causes 
as inclement weather, because the 
management knew beforehand the ap- 
proximate amount of money that the 
payroll would amount to and had ap- 
proved its expenditure. 

There are undoubtedly as many 
ways to handle a payroll budget as 
there are department stores, and nec- 
essarily there must be. Therefore in 


telling how The Namm Store handles 
its payroll budget and the consequent 
results, it is done—not with the idea 
that this is the ideal method—but rath- 
er that some store, which has not 
adopted the budget method, may be in- 
terested in learning how this store has 
been able to get increased efficiency 
from budgeting, and how cooperative 
planning has eliminated the hectic life 
of the employment manager. 

At the present time, the budget is 
.iade only for the month ahead, except 
for certain seasonal periods when the 
store budgets for several months in or- 
der to make definite plans for varying 
the previous year’s program. 


Budget Procedure.—The detail of 
budgeting the payroll is handled in the 
personnel office and all budgets must 
be in this office by the first Tuesday of 
the month preceding the budget 
month. Each department manager is 
responsible for his or her budget. For 
the selling help, each floor superintend- 
ent does the budgeting, in conjunction 
with the floor manager and the buyer 
of each of his departments. In order 
that he may do this intelligently, the 
following information is available to 
him in the personnel office: A census 
sheet covering the entire month of last 
year and showing sales of each depart- 
ment by weeks, the number of regular 
salespeople in the department each 
week (also the number of extras used) 
and the total amount of salaries paid 
each week. This gives to each floor 
superintendent the exact picture in his 
departments for the previous year. In 
addition to this there is a list of the 
planned department sales for the 
month to be budgeted. This enables 
him to estimate increases where nec >s- 
sary and also to estimate decreases in 
departments which had feature sales 
the previous year where such sales are 
not to be repeated. 
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Naturally, to estimate intelligently 
the floor superintendent must go over 
with each buyer his plans for the com- 
ing month, so that when the budget is 
submitted to the personnel department 
it knows that the buyer has tentatively 
agreed to the plan. This in itself elimi- 
nates the former bickering that took 
place due to lack of agreement between 
the floor supervisor and the buyer as 
to the amount of help necessary, es- 
pecially when so-called extra help was 
removed. Now the buyer knows that 
for perhaps a few weeks he is due to 
have additional sales help, but that 
when those weeks are over his sales 
force will be reduced to a set number. 
It has also been possible through this 
method to make plans more on the 
basis of selling percentage; that is, 
when a buyer says “I want ten people 
during that week.” and he is shown 
that if he uses ten people for the 
amount of business planned his selling 
cost will be say 7%, he will usually 
alter his request to a figure that will 
bring his department cost in line. 

This co-operative budgeting has also 
made both the floor managers and the 
buyers think in terms of saving where 
possible. Formerly, the minute a buy- 
er saw a salesperson absent for the 
day—even before the day’s business 
started, a request was made for a re- 
placement from the contingent force. 
Since the budget became operative, it 
has been possible to reduce the con- 
tingent force considerably as the de- 
partment executives have found that 
there are many days on the floor when 
the business can be handled with less 
than the regular force. 


Non-Selling Budget.—The non-sell- 
ing department heads in making their 
budgets have available the same infor- 
mation, that is, the number of people 
they employed the previous year, the 
amount spent for salaries and overtime, 
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and the current census. They too are 
shown the sales plans for the coming 
month, and such departments as would 
be affected by these sales make their 
budget accordingly. 


Authorization of Budget. — When 
the budget is completed and has been 
passed upon by the personnel director 
as to the amount of money each de- 
partment desires to spend for the vol- 
ume contemplated, the budget is sent 
to the controller’s office for approval. 
If the amount of the budget is higher 
than the controller thinks consistent 
with other financial plans, the person- 
nel office is advised and the department 
heads are called upon to revise the bud- 
get to meet the financial plans of the 
company. 

If, on the other hand, the controller 
approves the budget as originally 
drawn up, the employment depart- 
ment’s work for the coming month is 
so planned that the carrying out of 
these plans from an employing and 
training standpoint is comparatively 
easy. Any department is allowed to 
increase its help up to the budget lim- 
its merely by requisitioning these peo- 
ple from the employment department. 
The requisition form shows the num- 
ber in the department, the number 
budgeted, last year’s census for the 
same period and whether the requisi- 
tion represents a replacement or an in- 
crease. If a department head desires 
to increase his help over the amount 
budgeted, he has to make out a form— 
“Requisition for Increase in Budget.” 
This form shows the number in the de- 
partment, the number budgeted, the 
amount of increase and why the in- 
crease is necessary. The employment 
manager then refers this request to the 
personnel director, who forwards it, if 
approved, to the controller for. final 
approval and revision of budget. 


a certain salary expenditure, it does 
not mean that he is allowed to spend 
that amount if business in his depart- 
ment does not warrant it. Each week 
the personnel director makes a study 
of the payroll comparing it to the bud- 
get, last year’s figures and the volume 
of business. If the percentage cost is 
higher than planned, the situation is re- 
viewed with the department head. The 
employment department is then ad- 
vised to bring to the attention of the 
personnel director all requisitions for 
help for these departments, even 
though the department is under its 
budget. 


Budgeting the Christmas Help.— 
Working on a payroll budget also al- 
lows deliberate planning over a long- 
er period of time so that an increase in 
expenditure at one time may be saved 
at another. For instance, in the No- 
vember budget last year it was deliber- 
ately planned to spend more than the 
previous year with the understanding 
that it would be saved in December. It 
has been found that when the employ- 
ment department goes into the labor 
market for seasonal help early, it gets 
a much better selection. Therefore for 
the Christmas season of 1926, the ma- 
jority of the sales help was employed 
the latter part of November. Practi- 
cally no additional selling help was em- 
ployed after the week of December 
4th, the additional sales help required 
after this period being supplied by the 
part time regulars who come daily 
during the two weeks previous to 
Christmas. 

Through this early employing, not 
only are better people secured, but 
they became efficiently trained and 
were able to handle more transactions 
with less errors. Further, the training 
department was released from class 
room work early in December and was 


Because a department head budgets able to do so much floor follow-up that 
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the service was better throughout the 
entire Christmas season with much less 

elp than that had the previous season. 
The last minute calls for help which 
had always been had from the buyers 
were eliminated entirely—first, be- 
cause they had agreed to work on a 
planned budget of increase as the sea- 
son advanced; second, they knew 
more money had been spent to give 
them trained help earlier and that this 
money had to be made up later, and 
third, because they had become con- 
vinced that much of the last minute 
help of untrained salespeople costs 
more than it is worth. The result of 
the Christmas planning in the selling 
payroll was that it saved $8,500.00 in 
December over the previous year; 
the selling cost was 3.13% for 


December, 1926, against 3.44 for De- 
cember, 1925, and the store experi- 
enced its smoothest running holiday 
season. The budget also made it pos- 
sible to reach the after-Christmas fig- 
ures in a planned, intelligent manner, 
departmentally, instead of by means 
of wholesale and promiscuous firing. 

It may be wondered whether it is the 
budget itself that has brought about 
the peaceful and tranquil operation of 
the employment department, or if the 
budget has simply eliminated the dis- 
sension formerly prevalent due to dif- 
ferences in opinion as to just how much 
help was needed. Whatever the causes, 
the effect is the thing, and the budget- 
ing of personnel expense has proven 
invaluable. 


Operations 


Development of Retail Delivery 


Rosert F. JENISTA 


ment stores were in their infancy. 

Delivery departments, in fact, 
service departments in general received 
little or no consideration. It was the 
aim of the merchant at that time to con- 
duct his business solely on a basis of 
price competition. 

As competition became keener, how- 
ever, the merchant came to realize that 
an organization could be more speed- 
ily built on service than on price, and 
that the really successful organization 
must give the customer flawless ser- 
vice if it was to survive. 

Up until a few years ago, the deliv- 
ery branch of the organization was 
considered a necessary burden and was 
not looked upon as a business builder, 
nor as a service to be sold to the cus- 
tomer. Any equipment was considered 
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suitable for delivering merchandise 
provided it was leak proof and of suffi- 
cient carrying capacity to meet the 
requirements of the business. 

As far as internal delivery organiza- 
tion was concerned, this problem was 
given practically no thought. The 
packages as they arrived from the sell- 
ing departments were sorted in a hap- 
hazard manner, usually in some corner 
of the building which could not be 
utilized to advantage for selling space. 
Delivery personnel was given little 
consideration. Any boy was capable 
of taking a package from the store to 
the customer’s residence. Appearance 
and mentality were of little conse- 
quence. 


Standardized Equipment.—As time 
went on, the merchant looked to other 
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agencies which might bring further 
business to his store, and one of the 
first to come to his attention was a uni- 
form, well organized service to the 
customer. 

With this end in view, vehicular 
equipment of a uniform appearance 
was purchased. Consideration was 
given to appearance, color scheme and 
general up-keep of this equipment. 

The merchant soon discovered that 
equipment with individuality had an 
advertising value and that whenever 
his equipment appeared on the street, 
this individual design and color scheme 
caught the public eye and eventually 
his customers looked for his equipment 
on the streets. 

The merchant then found that it was 
not good policy to send out fine look- 
ing equipment in charge of men of low 
mentality and uncouth appearance. He 
then directed his efforts toward obtain- 
ing a better type of man to do the de- 
livery and eventually uniformed his 
men in a distinctive uniform which his 
customers came to recognize just as 
they did his equipment. 


Location of Delivery Department.— 
During this period of evolution little 
or no thought was given to internal 
delivery problems. So long as the 
merchandise was delivered to the cus- 
tomer and the customer was satisfied, 
any arrangement for handling pack- 
ages within the store was satisfactory, 
but as time went on and the demand 
on the part of the customer for better 
and more prompt service arose, the 
merchant found that he must not only 
deliver his merchandise to the custo- 
mer, but he must also deliver it 
promptly and with as little confusion 
as possible. 

The internal delivery was then 
moved from its obscure corner in the 
store to more spacious quarters, usual- 
ly to the basement. Systems were de- 


vised whereby a proper check could 
be kept of the merchandise passing 
through the delivery, and records 
were kept for ready reference. 

It was about this time when other 
and more serious problems confronted 
the merchant. 

These were enormously increased 
rental values within the business dis- 
trict and, with the advent of the auto- 
mobile, serious traffic congestion with- 
in the retail district. The increased 
rental value on property forced the 
merchant to utilize every available 
space for selling purposes, and once 
the upper floors in his store structure 
were entirely converted to selling, he 
gave consideration to the use of the 
basement, which up until this time had 
been used for storage purposes and in- 
ternal delivery. 

Traffic congestion made it practical- 
ly impossible for him to load his ever 
increasing number of delivery vehicles 
on the streets. It became evident that 
some remedy must be found. Elimi- 
nating the delivery was out of the 
question, for it had become one of the 
chief business building service depart- 
ments in the organization. 


Sub-Basement Delivery.—The first 
solution of this problem was to go 
deeper into the earth and move the de- 
livery from the basement to the sub- 
basement, and provide loading space 
and driveways for the vehicles. This 
arrangement necessitated the use of 
ramps and elevators so that the equip- 
ment could be brought to the street. 

This seemed a logical solution to 
the problem, but as traffic continued to 
increase, the vehicles, as they were 
brought from the sub-basement and 
sent into the streets, were delayed con- 
siderably in getting out of the congest- 
ed zone and their efficiency was ma- 
terially decreased. 

Since the time lost in navigating the 
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crowded streets could not be regained, 
loads were necessarily limited. It be- 
came evident therefore that the deliv- 
ery must be located away from the 
store, out of the high rent district as 


_well as out of the congested traffic. 


Remote Delivery.—A location was 
selected which met all of these re- 
quirements, but still was of easy ac- 
cess to the store proper. This remote 
location required special care and de- 
velopment since it meant this impor- 
tant department was no longer to be 
housed under the store roof and was 
therefore away from the direct super- 
vision of the store executives. It was 
also considered to be of advantage to 
house all the delivery activities under 
one roof, a practice which had not been 
followed out to any extent previous to 
this time, therefore a building was 
constructed which contained adequate 
room for internal delivery and provid- 
ed garage facilities as well as repair 
shops, paint shops and machine shops, 
with provisions for future expansion. 

It was found that contrary to expec- 
tations, extensive changes in delivery 
system were not necessary to operate 
under this new plan. Packages were 
handled throughout the store in the 
same manner as they had been previ- 
ously, but instead of sending them di- 
rectly to a sorting room, they were 
sent to a central point where they were 
packed away in containers. These 
containers in turn were loaded into 
large vans and transported to the re- 
mote station. Here the vans were un- 
loaded, the packages removed from 
the containers and sorted into respec- 
tive route bins, either from a belt con- 
veyor or slide table. 


Each route was provided with an in- 
dividual bin where the driver might 
sort his entire load of merchandise to 
load into his car prior to starting on 
his route. Bins were built the width 
of the car and the driver, upon re- 
turn from his route at night, parked 
his car immediately in front of his as- 
signed route bin. This arrangement 
saved unnecessary moving of the cars 
and eliminated confusion during the 
morning when routes were being sent 
out. 


Advantages of Remote Delivery.— 
It was also found that, with all deliv- 
ery activities under one roof, closer 
supervision was possible and that bet- 
ter service could be rendered to the 
customer. In addition, it had the fol- 
lowing further advantages: 

It provided an ideal working condi- 
tion for delivery employees and made 
it possible to procure a better type of 
employee for this work. 

By eliminating much wasted time in 
traffic, it made possible a speedier de- 
livery to the customer and immediate- 
ly improved the store service. 

It removed an entire fleet of deliv- 
ery trucks from the congested section 
of the city and afforded additional 
parking space as well as wider traffic 
lanes for store patrons. 

This has brought the delivery de- 
partment to the point where it per- 
forms one of the main service func- 
tions of the retail organization. It is 
the last contact between the store and 
its customers, a contact which em- 
bodies the service and ideals of the or: 
ganization. 


Current Retailing News 


FINANCIAL EXPANSIONS 


L. Bamberger & Company, the larg- 
est department store in Newark, New 
Jersey, is financing an extension pro- 
gram by the issuance of $10,000,000, 
6% cumulative preferred stock. The 
financing is under the direction of Leh- 
man Bros. According to the bankers 
the store is in very good financial 
standing, and the books were opened 
and closed almost immediately as a 
matter of formality. Tangible assets 
are listed at $19,058,415, which 
amounts to $190 for each share of stock 
issued. $2,000,000 of the stock issue 
will be reserved for employees of the 
store. 


J. L. Hudson Company, one of the 
best known department stores in De- 
troit, Michigan, has purchased the 
Newcomb, Endicott Company in the 
same city. To facilitate the purchase, 
the public has been offered a stock 
issue of $10,000,000. The Newcomb, 
Endicott store occupies a twelve story 
building. It was founded in 1868, thir- 
teen years before the Hudson store. 


Mandel Bros., Incorporated, in har- 
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mony with other financing programs, 
has issued 75,000 shares of common 
stock. Lehman Bros., Lawrence Stern 
& Co., and Ames Emerick are hand- 
ling the stock issue. The stock is of- 
fered to the public at $48.50 a share. 
The total issue will amount to 313,000 
shares. An employees’ stock owner- 
ship plan has been announced. The 
financial recapitalization issue follows 
72 years in business. Mandel Bros. em- 
ploy from 3,500 to 5,000 employees 
and had a sales volume in 1926 of about 
$28,000,000 with a net profit of $1,565,- 
778. 


The Emporium of San Francisco, 
and Capwell’s of Oakland, California, 
have combined as The H. C. Capwell 
Department Stores Company. One re- 
sult of this $12,000,000 merger will be 
the construction of a large new mod- 
ern store building to contain approxi- 
mately 12 acres of floor space. The 
merger will be fully consummated June 
Ist. 


Sears Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward proposed merger.—There have 
been numerous rumors concerning the 
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possibility of a merger of the Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and Montgomery 
Ward Co. mail order houses. While 
no definite information is available, 
some believe that such a merger will 
soon take place. Some are of the opin- 
ion that the merger will strike legal 
complications, while others are equally 
sure that the consolidation will be per- 
mitted under the law. 

Several who forecast the merger 
point out the huge economies that will 
result. First, it will eliminate much 
duplication of effort such as sending 
out catalogues and handling merchan- 
dise. Second, the expansion program 
of both houses calls for the inaugura- 
tion of merchandise displays which will 
in all probability develop into retail 
stores. Already the retail store sales 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co. have been es- 
timated at $25,000,000. 

Some interpret the proposed merger 
as indicating that the mail order busi- 
ness has reached the saturation point, 
while others claim it is only an at- 
tempt to compete both in the urban 
and the rural sections. 


NATIONAL RETAIL DRY GOODS 
CONVENTION 


The theme of the Sixteenth Annual 
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Convention of The National Retail 
Dry Goods Association was “Improv- 
ing Distribution.” A special session was 
given over to an open forum discussion 
of Paul Mazur’s book, “Principles of 
Organization Applied to Modern 
Retailing.” This discussion stimu- 
lated considerable thinking and led 
to what was probably the dominant 
thought of the convention — that 
improvement in distribution is to come 
largely through improvement in inter- 
nal store organization and manage- 
ment rather than through the develop- 
ment of buying organizations and the 
elimination of middlemen. The form 
of organization generally agreed upon 
is made up of four major divisions— 
merchandising, publicity, accounting 
and control, and store management— 
all responsible to a general manager or 
board of managers. While there were 
a few controversial points, relative to 
the fixing of responsibilities in the 
store organization, all were agreed that 
Mr. Mazur has made a real contribu- 
tion to retailing. 

The merchandise managers’ group 
discussed the importance of good stock 
control systems, which would give 
definite information relative to the 
best sizes, colors, styles and proper 
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quantities of merchandise to buy. It 
was strongly emphasized that great 
wastes lurk in buying merchandise not 
suited to the wants of a store’s clien- 
tele. A special study of markdowns, 
which will indicate to a certain extent 
buying efficiency, is now being made 
by the association for its member 
stores. 

Discussion in the sales promotion di- 
vision centered around store wide sales. 
Some felt that this type of sale had 
considerable merit while others 
thought it akin to a circus stunt. Per- 
haps the general consensus of opinion 
was that store wide sales should be 
minimized in order to hold the confi- 
dence of the already sales-ridden pub- 
lic. 

The controllers’ session urged the 
importance of standardized accounting 
procedure to place figures of member 
stores on a comparable basis. Stores 
were urged to follow more closely the 


government rulings—relative to the 


operation of the retail method of inven-. 


tory. 

The store managers’ division en- 
gaged in discussing store policies, 
mostly in relation to customers. It 
was felt that a liberal adjustment pol- 
icy relative to exchanges and com- 
plaints is necessary for the growth of 
good-will. 

The traffic group stressed the im- 
portance of better packing and hand- 
ling of merchandise so as to eliminate 
wastes in shipping and delivery. 

The personnel division centered its 
discussion of the training of salespeo- 


_ ple around the problem of the estab- 
' lishing of a definite system to measure 


the results of the instruction. It was 
maintained that the system, to be ade- 
quate, must produce definite results. 
The sales person in the store is to be 
considered as reflecting the store and its 
policies. 
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FORD EFFICIENCY DIRECTED 
TO RETAILING 

Henry Ford has entered the retail 
field and for a time fought the small 
independent merchant as he has fought 
the manufacturers of inexpensive cars. 

Ford began his campaign by throw- 
ing his commissary stores in Detroit 
open to the general public. He went 
into the business of retailing to the 
general public all foods, meats, shoes, 
clothing, wood, coal and practically 
every necessity of life. He slashed 
prices in such a revolutionary manner 
as to undersell all other retailers, not 
even the larger department stores be- 
ing able to compete with him. Some 
standard brands are sold, although it 
has been the general policy to sell mer- 
chandise under the Ford label so far 
as possible. The stock turn has been 
unusually high. Most of the lines car- 
ried turn weekly while dry goods turn 
monthly. Ford’s retail sales amounted 
to $12,000,000 in 1926 with a net profit 
of $400,000 or 3.3%. 

Some Detroit merchants challenged 
Ford’s right to enter the retail field, 
and exerted their influence to: boycott 
his operations by refusing to buy his 
Ford cars. This sentiment swept rap- 
idly to other cities and now Ford an- 
nounces that he will close the stores to 
the general public and serve only his 
employees. The reason given is that 
the business has grown too large for 
him to handle conveniently. 

Many view Ford’s experiment as be- 
ing nothing more alarming than the 
establishing of any chain store system. 
It is maintained that Ford’s plan wiil 
not reduce operating expenses, provid- 
ing he renders the same services that 
chain stores now offer. 


CONTROLLERS’ AND STORE 
MANAGERS’ CONVENTION 
The Controllers’ Congress and Store 
Managers’ Division of the National Re- 
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tail Dry Goods Association will hold 
concurrent annual conventions at Chi- 
cago, May 9th to 13th. There will be 
several joint sessions. Previous con- 
ventions of these groups have made 
some of the most important contribu- 
tions leading toward the professional- 
izing of retailing. Accountants, especi- 
ally, are invited to attend and will be 
supplied with guest cards upon appli- 
cation to the New York office of the 
Controllers’ Congress. 


SALES PROMOTION BY RADIO 


Fifteen stores in Boston have organ- 
ized an air shopping service, which is 
under the direction of The Retail Trade 
Board of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. Radio Station W.A.S.N. is 
used for the service. The broadcasting 
is daily, except Sunday, from 8:00 A. 
M. to 6:00 P. M. Each store is allotted 
its special time to “go on the air” and 
each program lasts in the neighbor- 
hood of one half hour. The station 
announces the correct time at the con- 
clusion of each program. The store 
programs consist of short musicals, 
current news, and sales information. 
Stores in the group claim that an im- 
portant advantage of the radio is to 
call customers’ attention to special 
sales offered during the day. All ad- 
vertising done over the radio must be 
truthful, and all sales promotion ma- 
terial must conform to the better busi- 
ness bureau standards. The group 
maintains a shopping service where in- 
formation can be obtained concerning 
special sales and wanted merchandise. 
Customers’ orders, sent to the broad- 
casting station, are taken care of by the 
service. This is especially advantage- 
ous to people who live outside of Bos- 
ton. 

Radio and Styles—The Photo-Radio 
Scope, a recent improvement in trans- 
mitting photographs by radio, and the 
invention of Captain Richard Ranger of 
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the Radio Corporation of America, has 
possibilities of being of great value to 
the retail trade. The Photo-Radio 
operates much the same as the regular 
radio apparatus, the difference being 
that images and pictures instead of the 
voice are transmitted. 

At the National Retail Dry Goods 
Convention, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
this machine was demonstrated very 
satisfactorily. Sir Sidney Skinner’s 
picture was transmitted from London. 
The time required to transcribe the pic- 
ture was about one half hour. 

Strawbridge & Clothier of Phila- 
delphia are demonstrating its practica- 
bility by receiving styles from Paris by 
means of it. Ata recent test at Phila- 
delphia, three sketches of ladies’ 
dresses were transmitted in less than 
an hour. This points to a very rapid 
transportation of Parisian styles to this 
country. Future developments along 
this line will perhaps uncover impor- 
tant uses to which it can be put. 


SALES FACTS 

The gross sales for 35 chain store 
systems for 1926 set a record of $1,- 
480,984,574, according to statistics 
compiled by the Wall Street News. 
This compares with $1,291,208,513 for 
1925, an increase of $189,776,061 or 
14.7%. 


Installment Sales Significant—The 
research department of the F. J. Ross 
Company has estimated the annual in- 
stallment sales in the United States as 
$6,500,000,000. At the present time 
80% of the phonographs, 75% of the 
automobiles, 65% of the washing ma- 
chines, 60% of the vacuum cleaners, 
60% of the furniture, 40% of the 
pianos, 25% of the jewelry, and 13% 
of the radio sets sold, are sold on the 
deferred payment plan. Surety com- 
panies are now guaranteeing $100,000,- 
000 of installment paper, which is said 
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to be less than 5% of the total volume 
of such paper. The outstanding debt 
at any one time is placed at $2,750,- 
000,000. About 42% of the yearly in- 


stallment sales, then, are outstanding. 
Estimating the total retail trade of the 
country at $40,000,000,000, installment 
sales appear to be about 16%. 


SALES STATISTICS 


Department Stores Sales Net Profit 
1926 1925 

Arnold Constable & Co. 11,520,011 6,438,343 360,720 
Abraham & Straus, Inc. App. 000,000 25,000,000 1,446,332 
L. Bamberger & Co. 32,508,089 29,952,279 2,784,837 
Bloomingdale Brothers 24,315,457 21,545,304 1,255,227 
The Emporium 19,719,139 17,533,373 1,306,286 
The Fair 27,443,024 26,957,739 1,699,009 
Franklin Simon & Co. 24,592,297 25,400,162 1,054,777 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 122,679,532 109,101,565 3,357,570 
Hale Brothers 19,613,572 17,214,125 756,959 
R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 75,470,315 66,505,458 5,143,937 
May Department Stores, Inc. 100,522,928 97,117,891 6,952,101 
A. I. Namm & Son App. 17,000,000 17,477,309 569,703 
Mandel Brothers A. 1,565,178 
National Dept. Stores, Inc. 82,062,059 “79, 455,118 2,185,024 

Mail Order Houses Sales Net Profit 

1926 1925 

Montgomery Ward & Co. 183,800,865 170,592,642 8,806,299 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 42,872,399 46,685,835 344,499 
Sears Roebuck & Co. 258,212,750 243,798,351 21,908,120 

Chain Stores No. of % of 

Stores 1926 1925 Increase 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 1,484 253,639,084 239,027,979 6.1% 
S. = Kresge Company 367 119,218,007 105,965,610 12.5% 
J. C. Penney Co. 745 115,682,737 91,062,616 27.0% 
S. H. Kresge Co. 169 51,869,460 45,963,196 12.8% 
W. T. Grant Co. 106 35,934,289 30,162,525 19.1% 
Neisner Bros. Co. 17 4,421,229 2,694,697 64.0% 


Retailing Bibliography 


HE following important additions 
have been made since the publica- 
tion of the Retailing Bibliography in 
the October, 1925, Journal of Retail- 
ing: 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, Modern Mer- 
chandising Course, N. Y., 1926. 
Retailing by correspondence is now of- 
fered to the merchant. Ten volumes 
have been prepared as part of the course. 


Of immediate interest to the merchant 
are: 
Merchandjse Control, by Albert W. 
Frey in collaboration with Paul H. Nys- 
trom and 
Buying, by John Allen Murphy in col- 
laboration with John Block. 

Beckman, Theodore N., Wholesaling, Ronald 
Press, N. Y., 1926. 

An analysis of and the technique of 

Wholesaling. Retailers should be inter- 


ested since the solving of the wholesal- 
er’s problems directly affects him. 

Borsodi, Ralph, The Distribution Age, D. 
Appleton & Co., N. Y., 1927. 

An analysis of modern methods of dis- 
tribution is made showing how the con- 
sumer’s dollar is spent. The problem 
of nationally advertised branded mer- 
chandise is also discussed from the retail- 
er’s point of view. 

Brewster, A. J., and Palmer, Herbert H., 
Introduction to Advertising, A. W. Shaw 
Co., Chicago, 1926. 

A brief survey of fundamental adver- 
tising principles with definite sugges- 
tions regarding the selling features of an 
offer. The close relation between selling 
and advertising is brought out clearly 
and definitely. 

Charters, W. W., Editor, 
Manuals (Kneeland & Ringo), A ° 
Shaw Co., Chicago, 1925 

This set of eighteen merchandise man- 
uals presents first hand information on 
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how to sell more goods at retail. Actual 
sales from personal observation are ana- 
lyzed indicating the selling points that 
have really increased sales and built 
store prestige. 

L. M., Modern Retail Meihods, 
Records and Accounting, U. S. Corpo- 
ration Co., 1925 

A detailed description of a complete 
and connected system for retail stores, 
with the application of labor-saving de- 
vices and machines. The work is divided 
into four divisions; merchandise, pub- 
licity, store management, and finance 
and accounting. The fundamental prin- 
ciples are adaptable to both large and 
small stores and should prove a valuable 
= in the standardization of store meth- 

s. 

David Donald K., and McNair, Malcolm P., 
Problems in Retailing, A. W. Shaw Co., 
Chicago, 1926. 

Problems dealing with every phase of 
retailing have been collected from hun- 
dreds of retailers throughout the country. 
These problems show what every retail- 
er is meeting currently and how they 
are being solved. 

Green, James H., Principles and Methods of 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y., 


A survey of retail store practices. 
Heermance, Edgar L., The Ethics of Busi- 
ness, Harpers, N. Y., 1926. 

A presentation of. the standards of 

ractice which have grown up in Amer- 
ican business. Special attention is given 
to the problems of fair competition, ac- 
curacy in advertising, honest branding, 
contract obligations, and a “fair profit.” 

H , Albert C., Retail Accounting and 
ontrol, University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1925 

The problem of accounting and record 
keeping in the department store is dis- 
cussed and various systems outlined. 
Since accounting is an important part of 
every retail business, merchants should 
be interested in a book of this type. 

Lazarus, Arthur, Stock Control in Depart- 
ment Stores, Dry-Goods Economist, 
N. Y., 1925. 

The general application of stock con- 
trol by a New York store is presented 
along with the experience of representa- 
tive stores throughout the country. 

, Arthur, Vital Department Store 
— Dry-Goods Economist, N. Y., 


A presentation of actual store results 
by departments on such things as turn- 
over and mark-up. 

Lee, James Melvin, Business Ethics, Ronald 
Press, N. Y., 1926. 

Problems of ethics in business are pre- 
sented by the case method. This book 
is a practical outlook on modern business 


morals. A large number of codes of 
business ethics is included. 


Lord, Everett W., The Fundamentals of Bus- 


iness Ethics, Ronald Press, N. Y., 1926. 

A brief presentation of the principles 
of ethics and their application by the 
business man in his personal relations. 


Mazur, Paul M., Principles of Organization 


Applied to Modern Retailing, Harpers, 
N. Y., 1927. 

The organization of the retail store is 
analyzed with an attempt to define those 
elements which make for success in re- 
tailing. Although there may be some 
merchants who will not agree in every 
detail with the principles brought out in 
this book, it offers to them a starting 
point from which they may improve their 
Own organizations. 


Namm, Benjamin H., Advertising the Retail 


Store, U. P. C. Book Co., N. Y., 1924 
Revised edition, 1926. 

This book should be of practical value 
since it has grown out of actual experi- 
ences in a retail store. It deals with the 
organization of the advertising depart- 
ments, appropriations and newspaper 
space, preparation of the advertisement, 
advertising various lines of merchandise. 


National Distribution Conference, (held un- 


der auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States.) 

Reports of the six committees. 

I. Collection of Business Figures as 
a Means Toward Accomplishing Econo- 
mies in Distribution. 

II. Trade relations. 

III. Market Analysis — Advertising 
and Advertising Mediums. 

Expenses of Doing Business. 

V. Methods of Distribution. 

VI. General Conditions Affecting 
Distribution. 


Pelz, V. H., Selling At Retail, McGraw-Hill 


Book Co., N. Y., 1926. 

The book was originally written as a 
correspondence study course. It points 
out the elements of retail salesmanship, 
showing the kind of merchandise infor- 
mation needed, and also the fundamental 
principles of salesmanship. 

eimer, A., Retail Advertising of Men’s 
and Boys’ Wear, Harpers, N. Y., 1925. 

An explanation of what steps are nec- 
essary to plan and produce advertising 
that is best suited to this particular bus- 
iness. 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 


merce, Retail Store Problems, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1926. 

Eight different subjects, each vital to 
efficient business are discussed. 


Wess, Harold B., Dry 


Goods Economist, N. Y 

Mr. Wess describes and illustrates 
different systems of unit control and 
their application to merchandising. 
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EDITORIAL 


The New Journal 


Kier years ago, the New York University School of Retailing tried an 
important experiment. Believing that there was a need for a magazine 
catering to those who are interested in the application of scientific methods 
to retailing, the School established the Journal of Retailing, a research quar- 
terly. The Journal has as its aim the establishment of scientific and ethical 
practices in retailing. It is primarily interested in policies and principles 
rather than in news events and systems. In the retail field, it is unique in its 
purpose and is contributing materially to the professionalizing of retailing. 

With the beginning of its third year with this issue, the interest that has 
been shown by subscribers has moved us to expand the Journal in size. We 
believe it thus has a more dignified appearance, is much easier to read, is more 
suitable for high-class advertising, and has a more varied content. In ad- 
dition to a leading article on some phase of merchandising, there will regularly 
be the five departments appearing in this issue: Control, Publicity, Mer- 
chandising Problems, Personnel, and Operations. There will also be a short 
resume of the outstanding current retailing events of the quarter. 

Retailing is slowly coming into its own. It is attracting men and women 
of intellect and high principles. The type of discussion and information here 
presented, the editors believe, forms an important contribution to the de- 
velopment of wise retailing standards. 


Theoretical and Practical Training for Retailing 


HERE are two ways for training any student group and both are neces- 

sary in educational work of a business organization. One is through 
tneory, purely theoretical teaching, teaching that comes from text books—this 
is best done in college. The other is the practical experience that one has in 
carrying through an undertaking—this is best done in a place of business. 
These may be combined by part time work in stores and part time class work. 
In New York University School of Retailing, we try to combine both of these. 
Theory is nothing after all but an effort to describe practice. If it is faulty 
it is because human beings are so full of error. It may be faulty because, 
though the man describing the practice may have been a close observer, a 
clear thinker, he may not have had a good vocabulary, or he may not have 
had a good example to watch. So it is always wise to question theory. But 
don’t condemn theory. Don’t throw it out. Question it. Try to understand 
it as a bit of evidence. Try to get the facts even from obscure statements. 

In business we find that people of practically trained minds and theoret- 
ically trained minds are quite often suspicious of each other. Each has a 
just pride and sometimes a weak vanity that is hard to get over. We leaders in 
management don’t prefer the college or theoretically trained man, and we 
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don’t prefer the practically trained man in collecting the material out of which 
we build this organization. We want both, and then, after we get them, we 
want each to forget the class-consciousness that he indulges himself in, in 
appreciation of his particular training. College-trained men and women are 
often a little bit too proud of the fact that they have that certificate, and it is 
natural that they should be, because here in America from the time that we 
are little children somebody has been telling us how important it is to go to 
school and how big a reward we will have if we go to school. That begins 
in the home and ends probably with the last teacher who lectures the student 
just before the finish of the course at college. So many people come out of 
college thinking that they have something that will work by itself for his or 
for her success. Of course it won’t. It is only a tool that will be used skill- 
fully or otherwise. At first some of them resent it when a business leader tries 
to make this clear. 

On the other hand, many practically trained people are just as egotistical 
and conceited about their training. Not having had the opportunity of going 
through college some are very proud to have dug out the knowledge they 
needed without the aid of a college training. But how foolish that idea is 
should quickly be realized. 

Now both of these classes of people have something to contribute. They 
can help each other tremendously. When they come to work and become a 
part of a business organization, each ought to realize that he is a member of 
a team, is a part of a group; and must, to play fair, hold up his end of the game. 
He must try to put in the place of that old class-consciousness about having 
made his way all by himself, or about having earned knowledge in college, 
the business group class consciousness. Having business group class-con- 
sciousness means being able to say: “This is the place where I have my job. 
Out of my job I am getting my living. I am making my contribution to so- 
ciety in various ways by means of my job. Through my job, I am a member 
of this organization, of this team. I want to hold up my end of it. I respect 
my team-mates.” That is the kind of class-consciousness that ought to be 
built up in all organizations. 

It is a mistake to bring into business organizations any feeling of social 
or cultural class-consciousness. There is no place for it. There is only room 
for the business or group spirit class-consciousness in a business organization. 

We must have both the college-trained and practically-trained men and 
get them to co-operate. 

SAMUEL W. REYBURN, 


Chairman of Board of Trustees, New York University School of 
Retailing and President of Lord @ Taylor, New York. 
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Correspondence 


| ITH the enlargement of the 
Journal of Retailing, this cor- 


respondence section is being 
introduced so as to give readers an op- 
portunity to react to articles or to ask 
questions of general interest. The edit- 
ors will be glad to publish letters from 
readers who make pertinent comments 
on retailing policies and practices. 
We are herein attempting to answer 
two questions which have been asked 
of us: 


Merchandise Instruction to Salespeople 


What are the advantages of having 
the buyer or his assistant give mer- 
chandise instruction to salespeople? 

At present, many of the department 
stores in New York are realizing the 
value of having department meetings 
conducted by the buyer or his assistant 
at which selling points and style facts 
about new, regular, and slow selling 
merchandise are taught the salesperson. 
Stores using this method of instructing 
their salespeople have found that the 
chief objection to having buyers or as- 
sistants rather than members of the 
training department give this informa- 
tion is the fact that few buyers are 
good teachers. But they feel this ob- 
jection can be, and is becoming, less 
important. Courses for assistant buy- 
ers are now being given in some stores 
so that the assistant may be better 
equipped to give merchandise instruc- 
tion. Stores working on this plan be- 
lieve that the buyer and his assistant 
are better acquainted with themerchan- 
dise they are selling than is the training 
department, and know better what cus- 
tomers want. Of course, merchandise 
manuals written by the training de- 
partment in co-operation with the buy- 
er are helpful to the salesperson. Yet, 
in the case of style merchandise, a 


manual will become out of date over 
night. So it would logically seem that 
the place to have such instruction given 
would be by the buyer or assistant in 
department meetings held often en- 
ough to keep style information up to 
date. Likewise, these stores feel that 
merchandise manuals written by the 
training department are good for staple 
merchandise, and that general courses 
in Textiles given by one of the training 
staff are especially advantageous. But 
instruction in style facts and selling 
points of new and regular merchandise 
should be given in the department by 
the buyer or his assistant. 

One store finds it satisfactory to have 
a member of the training staff give a 
talk in the department and have the 
buyer present to criticise and to add 
information. The instructor in this 
store can make the meeting especially 
valuable to the salespeople, for the 
management gives her the authority to 
select merchandise from any depart- 
ment to illustrate her talk. In fact, 
this is easier for her to do than it would 
be for the buyer because the selection 
takes a great deal of time and often 
the buyer might have difficulty in bor- 
rowing merchandise from other depart- 
ments. 


Cost of Personnel Work 


What is the approximate amount of 
money expended by the country’s lead- 
ing department stores for personnel 
work? 

The following table is taken from a 
survey of 20 stores made by a commit- 
tee appointed by the Personnel Group 
of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation. It was published in the 
Women’s Wear Daily, February 12, 
1927, during the week of the N. R. D. 
G. A. Convention: 
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Estimated Costs of Personnel Department Organizations in 
Department Stores. 
(Percentage of total store net sales) 
Annual Sales from 


$5,000,000 to Annual Sales Over 
$10,000,000 $10,000,000 
(6 reports) (7 reports) 
Total Total 
Functional Group Salaries Expense Salaries Expense 
Employment and Records 07 07 09 1 
Training 07 08 .06 .08 
Health Work 05 .08 .04 .06 
Recre’t’n’l, Research, Administrative .... .04 07 15 
Total (all Personnel Dept. Work) .19 27 .26 40 
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